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Review Article 


America, Britain and Russia, 
Their Co-operation and Conflict, 
1941-46* 


by Fred Alexander 


The third self-contained volume in the Wartime Series of Chatham 
House’s invaluable Survey of International Affairs is a monumental tome 
on a topic of the highest contemporary as well as historical significance. 


What Professor Toynbee asked his. colleague from Chicago to do 
was to trace the history of the Grand Alliance as the instrument of the 
co-operation of the three Great Powers against a common enemy. In 
addition to the narrative form characteristic of the Survey, Professor McNeill 
was required to keep in mind throughout the impact (short term and long 
range) of this wartime co-operation upon the political, economic and 
administrative, as well as on the military, ideas and practices of each of 
the Allies. He was also set the task, as far as it was possible with the 
material available in 1952, to “fit the story of the Grand Alliance into 
the framework of world history.” In all this, due regard had necessarily 
to be paid to the individual contributions of each of the three dominant 
personalities in the Alliance and of some at least of their collaborators 
inside and outside their respective countries. 


Professor McNeill has brought the mass of published material on 
which his work has been based into a coherent and readable whole. 
The book proper is divided into three parts. The first 375 pages deal 
with co-operation to fight the war, from the entry of the United States 
in December 1941 down to the Cairo and Teheran conferences of 
November and December 1943, at which point Allied co-operation 
“could be and was founded upon agreement on military strategy.” Part 
II, from December 1943 to February 1945, traces and analyses the co- 
operation from the last six months of the preparation for the invasion of 
Normandy down to and through the Yalta Conference. As peace began 
to loom, “co-operation became proportionately more difficult, conflicts . 
clearer and less subject to compromise.” The third part follows the 
breakdown of Allied co-operation during the period from the military 
events of Europe in February/May 1945, through the unexpectedly short 


victory campaign against Japan to the beginnings of the Cold War in 

~* America, Britain and Russia, Their Co-operation and Conflict, 1941-46 by W. H. McNeill. 
R.LLA,. Survey of International Affairs 1939-46; edited by Arnold Toynbee. Pp. xviii and 819. 
Maps. Price £A.4/15/. (O.U.P., 1953.) 
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April/December 1946. There is a short concluding chapter, with the 
rather misleading designation “Part IV,” on “Reflections and General 
Observations.” Two appendices, one of 20 pages on “Lend-Lease” by 
Sir, David Waley, an excellent Index and three interesting world maps 
complete the massive volume. 


Of the three parts of the narrative, the first impressed the present 
writer as the most stimulating, perhaps because this ground had not already 
been so badly ploughed up by partisan pens. The student of the origins of 
World War I will find in these early chapters some striking comparisons 
between the now well-known Anglo-French military staff conversations 
of the first decade of the century (the political implications of which 
Grey and others kept denying right down to August 1914) and the joint 
strategic plan known by the short title of ABC-1 which resulted from 
Anglo-American staff conversations in London and Washington as early 
as August 1940 and from “formal staff conferences” in Washington 
between January and March 1941. At these times not only was the 
United States at peace but it was by no means certain that the country 
would ever be at war. 


“Actually, the document had no legally binding force. It was 
subject to confirmation by superior military and political authorities 
in both countries; and although the Secretary of War and the Secret- 
ary of the Navy officially approved the plan the President never did 
so... Yet the very fact of such planning carried with it certain 
moral commitments and practical consequences. The U.S. army 
and navy governed themselves as though war with Germany 
impended, which meant, especially for the navy, action in accordance 
with ABC-1. Such actions made Anglo-American co-operation in 
the Atlantic so close that the transition to full-scale belligerency after 
December 7 made little immediate difference.” (p.11.) 


Equally significant is the fact that this joint planning at the official 
level extended from the strategic to the economic fields and the “inter- 
lacing of American and British officialdom on subordinate levels” became 
very Close indeed—with the result, incidentally, that the larger experience 
of the British in shaping a war economy since 1939 greatly affected early 


wartime economic administration in the United States. 


Three qualifications to the significance for the Grand Alliance as 
such of this prewar and early postwar strategic and economic co-operation 
are emphasised by Professor McNeill. In the first place intensive 
staff co-operation was confined to two partners only. In this respect 
Russia was, in effect, “only half an ally,” and the channels of contact 
between the American and Russian Governments remained “relatively 
restricted.” Secondly, the planned co-operation did not work out satis- 
factorily in the Pacific as it did across the Atlantic, notwithstanding the 
major Anglo-American differences there which are described in consider- 
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able detail in the middle section of the book. Thirdly, the effectiveness 
of American co-operation was, in Professor McNeill’s view, seriously 
handicapped by U.S. inter-Service rivalries (e.g. MacArthur/Nimitz, 
pp.157-8; Stillwell, pp.161-2 and passim) and by the fact that American 
wartime diplomacy had been taken out of the hands of the Department 
of State. This might have been justified in part by the lack of funda- 
mental change in the prewar attitude of mind of American diplomats, 
“men who were quite unaccustomed to the executive responsibilities in- 
volved in active diplomacy undertaken by a Great Power.” (p.404.) It 
nevertheless produced “egregious instances of the failure of normal com- 
munication within the American Government, arising from Roosevelt’s 
unwillingness to share high politics with the State Department” with 


- resultant confusion within the American Government which must have 


seemed “almost incredible to the British” (p.424). 


‘A much more serious obstacle to the ultimate success of joint Anglo- 
American achievement during the war is described by Professor McNeill 
as “the professional rigidity of the American tradition” that military 
decisions should be made on military grounds only regardless of political 
considerations. This the author presents as “perhaps the most pervasive 
difference between Americans and their allies” (p.30). The explanation 
recurs again and again: throughout the book as, for example, when 
General Clark used Admiral Darlan in North Africa in November 1942 
despite the “political smell” he brought with him from Vichy. Clark 
and his adviser Murphy “both seemed to feel that their decisions should 
properly be guided by purely military considerations” (p.253). 


This cause of Anglo-American differences was sometimes offset by 
Roosevelt’s intervention to override his military advisers, as in July 1942 
after Churchill had compelled the American Chiefs of Staff to abandon 
the SLEDGEHAMMER offensive in Western Europe which they desired 
to launch in that year. The President’s personal decision then prevented 
the diversion of American effort to the Pacific (p.194) and so made 
possible the offensive in North Africa, “TORCH,” out of which was 
born a partnership which “reached downward from the highest levels of 
government and military administration to embrace the rank and file” and 
was “without precedent in history” (p.223). 


On the other hand, Roosevelt’s political idealism often tended to 
reinforce his military chiefs’ desire to get on with the job of winning 
the war in Europe, regardless of the political consequences. The President 
had no sympathy with the political motives which the Americans attributed 
to Churchill in his desire for an earlier Mediterranean offensive prior to 
or as well as Normandy. : 


“The suspicion that British diplomatic skill might hoodwink the 
Americans into using their men and supplies to support and extend 
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British Empire and influence was constantly in the background of 
American strategic planning” (p.284). 


Roosevelt carried into his close and cordial collaboration with Chur- 
chill strong personal views on the subject of imperialism in general and 
the British Empire in particular (pp.40-41). In the middle of his campaign 
planning h? also “felt free to dream dreams of future peace, prosperity and 
democracy for all minkind” (p.19). He had moreover a naive belief 
that military victory would solve all major political problems in Europe. 
In this respect Professor McNeill regards Roosevelt as embodying a 
“Great Myth” which he persuaded many if not most Americans to believe 
in. 

“The myth was an optimistic one. Roosevelt repeatedly said 
and apparently fully believed that, when once victory had been won 
and the forces of fascist aggression had been trodden into the dust, 
an era of international peace, prosperity, freedom, and justice could 
be inaugurated, and surely would be if men of goodwill strove man- 
fully to that end” (p.760). 


This emphasis upon the President’s faith in the brave new world and 
the end of power politics does not lead Professor McNeill to minimise the 
skill, if not also the duplicity, of Churchill in his persistent efforts to 
bring the Americans round to his views on the importance of a Mediter- 
ranean Offensive. He does however stress the immediate military as well 
as the ultimate political fears which influenced the Prime Minister prior 
to D Day. “OVERLORD,” in Churchill’s view, should be the final thrust 
against a weakened Germany, to be undertaken only when there was no 
fear of colossal waste of manpower through another Dunkirk or of the 
bogging down of large armies in fruitless and costly French warfare of 
the type which he remembered too well from World War I. 


After D Day, however, when early successes inspired excessive 
optimism as to the impending collapse of Germany, Churchill’s motives 
were primarily political—to forestall the Russians and to prevent the 
Bolshevising of Western and Central Europe. In this he still received no 
sympathy from either American military leaders or their President. Part 
IIE of the book makes clear that Roosevelt as well as his military advisers 
contemplated early withdrawal of American troops from Europe which 
should be left (and relied upon) to solve its own problems in the new era 
of international co-operation. 


The President wished to be able to concentrate on the establishment 
of the new international machinery free from the neo-isolationist opposition 
in his own country which he feared if he kept American troops in, 
and continued to send American money to, Europe. Thus, despite his 
intimate relations with the British Prime Minister and the very closely 
knit Anglo-American war effort, Roosevelt often felt himself to be a 
somewhat detached (if not superior) arbiter between Stalin and Churchill. 
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Though the President’s early confidence in his ability to secure the Russian 
leader’s full co-operation through personal contact was to be shaken 
somewhat after his first meeting (p.82, n.3), Roosevelt came down on 
Stalin’s side at Teheran in November 1943 partly because he suspected 
Churchill’s military arguments as “mere rhetoric, designed to hide his 
real motives in a garb of plausible words” (p.366). 


_ This American determination to separate military and political 
objectives in Europe during the actual fighting makes consistent the 
decisions of President Truman in 1945-46 to retreat from economic as 
well as political involvement in Europe by such acts as the abrupt termina- 
tion of Lend-Lease on the surrender of Japan. Professor McNeill’s 
readers have grown so accustomed to subsequent American political and 
economic activity in Europe against the Soviet Union that it is well that 
he should remind them that it was not until May 1946 that the United 


_ States returned to the “political economics” of the war years (Part III Ch. If 


Sect. ii (d)) and not until 1947 that “American opinion came round to 
support military and political action against Russian expansion” (pp.689- 
90). Incidentally, the slowness of American reaction to the realist yet 
ideological line of early postwar Soviet policy and the reluctance of U.S. 
officials to support Churchill against Stalin as late as March 1946 (p.658) 
help to explain the more highly emotive character of the American than 
the British response when the former did eventually come (p.660; see also 
p.689, n.l). 


In his analyses of the views and conduct of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin which are scattered through the book, Professor McNeill is 
candid and at times penetrating. The strength as well as the weaknessess 
of American and British leadership are frankly stated. Some criticisms 
of Roosevelt have already been noted. One is made to feel that Churchill’s 
intellectual nimbleness and verbal facility sometimes overreached them- 
selves in his dealings with his American colleagues and evoked as much 
suspicion as respect. On the other hand, full justice is done to Churchill’s 
recognition of the limitations of his own position vis-a-vis the mounting 
strength of his American partner (p.756) and to his ability to throw him- 
self “with full vigour and enthusiasm” into an agreed operation, “even when 
he had resisted the original proposal with all his might” (p.755). 


The portrait of Stalin which emerges is much less clear than that of 
either of his two partners for the very good reason that the author had 
available to him neither the wealth of written material (appreciative and 
otherwise) on both Roosevelt and Churchill nor the oral testimony of 
many of the subject’s fellow countrymen.  Stalin’s public statements, 
his informal comments in the relaxed moments of convivial sessions at 
Big Three Conferences and the impressions of foreign observers are a poor 
substitute for the mass of material on the British and American leaders. 
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It is not surprising that Stalin emerges as “an enigma” who was “so two- 
faced” (because he was continually playing two roles, as revolutionary 
Marxist and Russian ruler respectively) “as to make it impossible even for 
himself to say which was the ‘real’ and which the ‘false’ front he 
presented to the world” (p.63). 


The author’s limitations in his appreciation of Stalin exemplify a 
basic weakness of the book as a whole. Whereas the interaction of the 
attitudes. of Great Britain and the United States upon one another and 
upon the Grand Alliance are examined exhaustively, within the limits 
of material available in 1952, and far-reaching if not final judgments 
are passed on this evidence, what concerns Russia’s contribution has often 
to be qualified by such statements as “One may perhaps guess, from the 
scanty evidence at hand, that the Russian high command... ” (p.75). 
In the author’s own words, “ ... one had to guess blindly what was 
real, what falsified or distorted; or, more prudently, leave the question 
open” (p.62). 

Despite these admitted limitations, Professor McNeill brings forward 
some very interesting information and views on. the Soviet’s role in the 
Grand Alliance and the effect of the Alliance on the U.S.S.R. He con- 
firms, for example, the persistent effect on British and American attitudes 
at late as 1941 and 1942 of the underestimate of the Soviet Union’s 
powers of military resistance (pp.220-1) which dates back to the inaccurate 
information from British official sources in Moscow in 1938! and lasted 
until the break through at Stalingrad. He notes the complications for 
Allied strategy of “Russian willingness to suffer enormous losses with 
apparent equanimity” (p.86) and the consequential failure of Stalin to 
understand the “squeamishness” of British or American generals. Again, 
he notes that basic differences between the authoritarian regime in 
Russia and the governmental systems of Britain and America made de- 
tailed planning almost impossible except by the Big Three in person. Thus 
Stalin’s inability or unwillingness to delegate authority, quite apart from 
the Russians’ continued suspicion of, and reluctance to disclose vital in- 
formation to, ‘capitalist’ governments, would have made impossible any- 
thing comparable with the very substantial degree of integration of the 
Anglo-American war effort. Fortunately, as Professor McNeill points 
out, Russia’s continued state of peace with Japan until after V-E Day made 
in a sense unnecessary her membership of the Combined Chiefs-of-Staffs 
Committee which emerged from the Arcadia Conference of December 
1941-January 1942. This glossed over what would probably have been 
the insuperable difficulty of Stalin’s inability to delegate powers of strategic 
decision (pp.112, 118). 


In general comment, therefore, a reviewer must recognise that while 


1. See Harvest of Munich, review of Survey of International Affairs 1938, Vol. IIL, ate, Australian 
Outlook, Vol. 8, No. 3 September 1954, p.173. 
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Professor McNeill’s analysis of the American and British viewpoints and 
actions is more penetrating and convincing than that of the Russian 
attitude, the story of the Soviet Union’s contribution to the over-all 
strategy and the final victory is interpreted with as much vividness as 
possible. The author’s general conclusion regarding the collaboration 
between Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin is worth quoting: 


“When one considers how fundamentally different Russian society 
and government were from those of Britain and America, how inimical 
the ideology of Marxist-Leninism was to co-operation with the West, 
and how divergent were the national interests of Russia from those 
of her Allies—when one considers all this, the wonder is not that 
co-operation soon broke down, but that it was possible for co-operation 
to become as effective as it was during the later war year. 
Restraint and compromise on both sides—not only on Roosevelt’s and 
Churchill’s but on Stalin’s too—made possible what was achieved; 
but the principal architect of the Grand Alliance was not any Allied 

. leader, but Hitler himself. When his sustaining hand was removed, 
the Alliance soon fell to the ground” (p.87). 


The concluding sentence in this extract provides a convenient lead 
into Professor McNeill’s “Reflections and General Observations,” with 
which he concludes his work. Rejecting interpretations of the Grand 
Alliance which attribute either “Machiavellian conspiracy” or “open-hearted 
camaraderie” to the inner counsels of the Allies during the war he admits 
that much of the international machinery had, by 1945 and 1946, been 
“dismantled and replaced, if at all, by relatively ineffective bodies working 
under the United Nations.” Nevertheless, despite his necessarily short 
time perspective in 1952, he proffers six stimulating comments in response 
to the “fascinating though particularly treacherous intellectual challenge” 
to fit the Alliance into the framework of world history. 


The first is that the supra-national administration created by the 
Alliance, chiefly in the economic and military integration of the Anglo- 
American war effort, had “enduring significance,” since it provided models 
for such postwar innovations as NATO and ECA. 


Secondly, the Alliance rendered valuable service by, as it were, 
cushioning the decline of Great Britain as a world power. Under 
Churchill’s guidance, and helped by his direct association with Roosevelt, 
a way was found whereby the hard fact of the material supremacy of 
the United States could be accepted without surrender of the British right 
to independence of view and action—up to the point where a dispute 


“threatened continued administrative co-ordination between the two 


Governments which, at bottom, the British could not afford but the 
Americans could. 


In the third place Professor McNeill accords the Alliance long range 
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significance in that it covered a “general transformation of the scale of 
world politics.” 


“In the largest sense the United States found herself after the 
World War II in Britain’s traditional geopolitical position. North 
America might be considered as a great island lying against the world 
continent of Eurasia-Africa, just as in the smaller sense Britain was 
as island set against the land mass of continental Europe,” while “the 
eclipse of Germany and France as great military Powers resulted 
in a shift of the centre of land power eastward into Russia.” (pp.757-8). 


The author’s brief comment on the possible effects of this on the 
spirit of Europe provides one of the most penetrating passages in his book. 


“From being prime movers in world politics, European nations 
had become pawns in someone else’s game, and, with the change, 
some of the savour went out of life, some of the energy, enterprise, 
and derring-do which had distinguished European civilisation from its 
inception leaked away to be replaced by passivity and fear.” 


More controversial is the ‘fifth reflection and observation. In 
Roosevelt’s “Great Myth” and the emotive reaction of the American people 
in their disillusioned and reluctant, but nevertheless steady, acceptance 
of new international responsibilities Professor McNeill find a change 
which, while somewhat intangible, might eventually prove of the utmost 
importance. He links the “selfrighteousness and moral indignation” which 
“to a very significant degree” came to dominate postwar American foreign 
policy with the “ideals professed and proclaimed to all the world by the 
leading statesmen of the Grand Alliance.” He believes that it is possible 
that these ideals might in the long run turn out to be “one of the most 
pregnant of all their actions” for, as he puts it, “wise men have said that 
myths as much as facts move mankind and govern human history” 
(pp.762-3). 


Sixthly, Professor McNeill sees the Grand Alliance as continuing 
the work of the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. By 
applying “conscious manipulation to social action,” in order to produce 
its wartime achievements, the enduring changes it wrought, in the United 
States and in Soviet Russia no less than in the United Kingdom, could. 
be viewed as aspects of “a great change in human thought and conduct 
which might be called the Social Revolution of the twentieth century” 
(p.763). 


As the Grand Alliance was primarily concerned with the war in 
Europe, the Pacific and the war in Asia necessarily occupy less space in 
Professor McNeill’s pages. The Australian reader may be disturbed by 
the infrequency with which his country receives a mention in the narrative 
unless he realised that this reflects the relatively small weight Australia 
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carried in the higher councils of the Alliance despite the exploits of her 
troops and the pressure of her politicians. 


Some of the author’s comments on the conduct of the war in the 
Pacific command attention. In accounting for the fact that in the Far 
East Allied co-operation was at best “a guttering flame,” due weight is 


' given to the ambitions of the U.S. Navy. “Some American admirals 


seemed to feel that the Japanese war was a private feud between Japan 
and the U.S. Navy and did not want third parties mixing in” (p.161). 
While the book does not concern itself directly with subsequent Republican 
charges that Roosevelt and Truman sold the pass to the Chinese Com- 
munists, the author’s record of events in China down to early 1946 lends 
little support to these attacks. The United States Government is shown 
to have given more direct aid to Chiang in his domestic struggle in 1945 
and early 1946 than the Chinese Communists received from the U.S.S.R. 
Indeed, Stalin is presented as having shown himself resigned in August 
1944, May 1945 and December 1945 to Chiang’s ultimate supremacy 
over his Communist rivals (p.710, n.2). The confused and hesitant state 
of U.S. policy in China by the end of 1946 is nevertheless recognised. 
(p.740). One very interesting comment on American war policy in the 
Pacific is that with the loss of air bases in China and the growing 
effectiveness of the U.S. sea and carrier-borne air offensive in the Pacific, 
from the summer of 1944 onwards, “American policy in China began 
more and more consciously to put political aims ahead of narrowly 
military considerations” (p.460). This from an American Government and 
Service Chief who continued to deny similar rights to Churchill in Europe! 


While warmly appreciative of Professor McNeill’s achievements, a 
reviewer may venture one or two mildly critical comments. 


On the whole, the analysis is more impressive than the narrative. 
The “story” of the Alliance rarely grips the reader. This may be due 
partly to the very wide canvas and partly to the author’s deliberate 
attempts to avoid ex parte presentation such as Chester Wilmot’s much 
more readable Struggle for Europe. There is, however, a certain lack of 
flair such as enlivened many of Professor Toynbee’s own inter-war volumes 
of the Survey of International Affairs or Professor W. K. Hancock’s allied 
Chatham House publication, the Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
or even occasional passages in the more prosaic British War Economy 
of Hancock and Gowing—of which, meidentaily, Professor McNeill has 
made very good use. 


The style throughout the book nevertheless clear and readable with 
a striking phrase or patch of colour here and there. Examples noted 
were:—the reference on p.27. to the Washington cocktail party as “an 


‘institution which should find its place in any considered effort to describe 
‘the wartime working .of the American Government”; the account ‘of the 
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launching of the abortive 1942 American plan for SLEDGEHAMMER: 


» “The day was April Fool’s; so, as it turned out, was the plan” (p172); the 


explanation of British acceptance of exclusion from Pacific decisions: “.. . 
indeed the British tended to regard assent to the demands made by U.S. 
navy as a sort of blackmail paid to keep Admiral King among the Allies” 
(p.222); the possible interpretation of Stalin’s view of Roosevelt as “a 
strangely irrational representative of predatory capitalism or as an impenet- 
rably devious agent of American imperialism” (p.327); the significance of 
the closer experience of governmental methods which came to. many 
American businessmen in civilian war service: “The resultant courtship 


‘between the traditional leaders of American society—the businessmen— 
and the ageing New Deal might be described as one of the most important 


by-products of the war-time experience” (p.666,.n.2); and, last but not 
least, the apt heading for events of January-April 1946, beginning with 


the first General Assembly of the United Nations, as “Open Quarrels, 


Openly Arrived At” (p.712). 


One may perhaps also be forgiven for ee the editorial hand 
of Professor Toynbee, if not also his pen, at one or two places in the 
text. On p.67, n.1, for example, the attitudes of Latin-Americans to the 
United States and of Scots and Irish to England are compared with the 

“curious mixture of attraction and repulsion, of imitation. and rejection, of 
admiration and dislike” which marked Russia’s attitude to Western Europe 
since the days of Ivan the Terrible. Again, on pp.432-3, the 1944 crisis 
in Polish affairs is given a place in the history of World War II “like ‘that 


which Thucydides gave to the Athenian attack on Melos. e 


. .The frequent use made of footnotes for matter of substance which 
should be in the text is regrettable, though it may be partly the result of 
Chatham House and other discussions after the book was in proof. It 
does not lessen the reader’s irritation at such distractions when the footnote 
happens to contain a very penetrating or challenging analysis. One regrets, 
too, the absence of a bibliography. ‘Though the book is admittedly 
based “wholly upon published material,” it is somewhat irritating to.have 
to hunt back to the first footnote reference to a work cited to obtain full 
detail of its author, title and publisher. 


The itemised Index is most helpful and the text commendably tree 
from printer’s errors of which one only was noted: “acceted the proposal 
pwillingly” on p.543, 1.20: 


One criticism in point of content is the query whether an English 
author might not have found more grounds for constructive.criticism of 
the British contribution to the Alliance to match the many candid and 
stimulating comments which this American writer has to make upon ‘his 
own countrymen, their institutions and their policies, as. they faced the 


“greatest challenge in their ‘history.. 
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